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An Attempt to Establish a “Free’’ Lutheran Church 
in Czechoslovakia 


By JAROSLAV PELIKAN, SR.* 


The Background.— The Repub- 
lic of Czechoslovakia (CSR) + is the 
comparatively young Central Euro- 
pean country, now under Communist 


domination, which came into being 


after World War I. Geographically, 
it is the northern half of what was 
formerly Austria-Hungary; ethni- 
cally, it is the homeland of Czechs 
and Slovaks. Czechs and Slovaks 
speak a similar language. For cen- 
turies they have had very close cul- 
tural and religious ties and common 
political aspirations. 

The people of the CSR are pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic (more 
than 80 per cent). About 15 per 
cent of the population is Protestant. 
The Czech Protestants are mostly 
Reformed, the Slovak Protestants 
almost exclusively Lutheran. The re- 
maining 5 per cent is Greek Ortho- 


dox and Jewish. The CSR is the 


place where the West meets the East 
and therefore has some of the cul- 
ture of both. 


7 

* The author is pastor of Trinity Slovak 
Lutheran Church in Chicago. 

+ Abbreviations: CSR — Republic of 
Czechoslovakia; SLC-CSR — Slovak Lutheran 
Church in Czechoslovakia; SS — Slovak 
Synod in America. 


The Reformation came to the 
CSR about a hundred years before 
Martin Luther through the life and 
work of that eminent man of God 
whose name was Jan Hus. He was 
condemned as a heretic by the Coun- 
cil of Constance and burned at the 
stake in 1415. His followers became 
known as the Hussites and today call 
themselves Czechoslovak Protestants. 
This name is somewhat misleading 
because it only designates the Czech 
Reformed and not the Slovak Lu- 
therans. Although Hus lived and 
worked mostly in Bohemia (the 
Czech part of the CSR as contrasted 
with the Slovak part) among the 
Czechs, his reformation movement 
also had a tremendous influence 
upon the Slovaks and made them 
fertile ground for the Lutheran 
Reformation. The number of Slovak 
Lutherans in the CSR is approxi- 
mately 350,000. 

A Bit of Political History. — 
Czechs and Slovaks were oppressed 
for hundreds of years by Austrians 
and Hungarians (also called Mag- 
yars). These were the two “master” 
races who under the Hapsburg dy- 
nasty held the reigns of government 
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firmly in their grasping hands. To 
the Czechs they gave a very limited 
amount of representation, to the 
docile and more backward Slovaks 
hardly any at all. German and 
Hungarian were the official lan- 
guages in spite of the fact that there 
were in Austria-Hungary about 
15,000,000 Czechoslovaks. The 
Czech language was tolerated to a 
certain extent; the Slovak language, 
as a medium of public expression and 
teaching, was often forbidden alto- 
gether. The avowed purpose of the 
Austro-Hungarian dual monarchy 
“was to assimilate the Czechs and 
Slovaks, to make Austrians out of 
the Czechs, Hungarians out of the 
Slovaks. If successful, the Austrians 
would probably have attempted to 
swallow up the Hungarians, and 
then the Germans would come along 
and annex them into a Greater Ger- 
many, as Adolf Hitler tried to do 
later on. This pattern of assimila- 
tion by force was followed for many 
years. But discriminatory laws 
drawn up for such a purpose and 
force used to attain it, naturally had 
precisely the opposite effect. As a 
result, discontent and anger and hate 
smoldered among Czechs and Slo- 
vaks. Periodically, rebellions erupted 
but were quickly suppressed by the 
superior arms of the state. As is 
always the case, so in this situation 
Quislings arose here and there and 
were roundly hated and despised. 
The Lutheran Church in Czechoslo- 
vakia was dominated by Hungarian 
bishops in spite of the fact that Slo- 
vak Lutherans were in a great major- 
ity. The Hapsburg regime, as is well 


known, was strongly Roman Catholic 
so that the Slovak Lutherans had to 
fight almost a constant war on two 
fronts, against a very unfriendly 
government and against the Hun- 
garian hierarchy in their own church. 
This struggle went on for 400 years. 

Czechoslovak Independence. — 
The opportunity for freedom came 
to the Czechs and Slovaks during 
World War I. Thousands of them 
deserted from the Austro-Hungarian 
armies and joined the Allies, par- 
ticularly the Russians. Towards the 
end of the war it became almost 
standard procedure for the Allied 
troops to recognize certain signals by 
which regiments of Czech and Slo- 
vak troops proclaimed their friend- 
ship on the field of battle. When 
these regiments went “over the top,” 
the Allied soldiers would direct their 
fire over the heads of the friendly 
Czechoslovak soldiers and permit 
them to come en masse into their 
ranks. 


By the Allied victory over Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary in 1918, 
Czechs and Slovaks gained political 
independence and established the Re- 
public of Czechoslovakia. The na- 
tional hero and leader in this fight 
for independence was Prof. Thomas 
G. Masaryk, a philosopher of world 
renown. He and his compatriots 
patterned the CSR ccnstitut’o2 along 
the lines of our American one and 
incorporated into it an article about 
the separation of church and state. 
And thus the Lutheran Church in 
Czechoslovakia (SLC-CSR) also at- 
tained a new status and gradually 
began to reconstitute itself according 
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to these newly won principles of free- 
dom and democracy. But this was 
very difficult to accomplish consis- 
tently, and all along the line, because 
of past history and custom. 


The Attempt to Establish Separation 
of Church and State 
Ambitions and Plans, and Oppo- 


sition. — President Masaryk, in a 
speech in Pittsburgh in February 
1919, declared that “in Czechoslo- 
vakia the state would be separated 
from the church.” The Czechoslo- 
vak Review of January 1919 stated: 
“Tn the Declaration of Independence 
of Czechoslovakia there is a promise 
that the church will be separated 
from the state. Such a separation 
will be an arrangement which will 
cause a great change in the thinking 
and the action of the newly born 
nation. For centuries the church was 
the supporter of the old monarchy.” 
Even certain sections of the Roman 
Catholic communion advocated sep- 
aration. Father Jehlicka wrote: 
“There is no doubt that separation 
of church and state is an assured fact 
for Czechoslovakia.” A group of 
Roman Catholic clergy, under the 
leadership of Dean L. Okanik and 
Ferdinand Juriga, demanded a “de- 
mocratization of the Roman Catholic 


‘Church in Czechoslovakia and the 


right for priests to marry.” This 
came to pass at a convention of 
Roman Catholic clergy in Praha in 
January 1919. Practically all the 
Czech and Slovak liberals were in 
favor of separation. Among Slovak 
Lutherans in America, particularly in 


the Slovak Synod (SS), there was 


great jubilation about the article in 
the CSR constitution which guaran- 
teed full religious freedom and sep- 
aration of church and state. Many 
Czechoslovak senators and congress- 
men spoke out boldly in favor of 
separation. A strong movement 
arose in the ranks of the Slovak 
Synod to help to establish the sep- 
aration of church and state in CSR. 


But when the actual attempt was 
begun to separate church and state 
in CSR and to make rules, regula- 
tions, and laws concerning this dem- 
ocratic principle, doubt and opposi- 
tion arose. Separation of church and 
state was by far not as simple as it 
sounded or as it looked on paper. 
The following observations may 
serve somewhat to explain the difh- 
culties which ensued. 


The American and European Plan. 
— Separation of church and state 
according to the European plan is 
not the same as separation according 
to the American plan. The simple 
explanation for this is that in every 
European country, even in one just 
newly formed, the existing circum- 
stances cannot be compared with the 
situation in America in 1776, which 
had practically no history, no estab- 
lished culture and background, but 
began literally from scratch and only 
for this reason was able to write into 
the Constitution that most admirable 
atticle about complete freedom of 
religion and separation of church and 
state, as we know it today. But it 
must be said that even under these 
very ideal conditions separation of 
church and state in America is 
neither perfect nor absolute. 


i 


Separation of church and state in 
European countries is a “horse of a 
different color.” Such separation in 
Europe means that only to a some- 
what limited extent and as far as this 
is feasible, is it recognized, or par- 
tially accepted, or only tolerated, that 
church and state should not be 
managed and directed by the same 
people. And to attain even a modi- 
cum of such a separation in predom- 
inantly Roman Catholic countries is 
a great achievement. 


With the adoption of the CSR 
Constitution it was expressly declared 
that the article about separation of 
church and state was to be under- 
stood and interpreted and applied in 
conjunction with the old Austro- 
Hungarian law of 1895 about rules 
and regulations for churches. In 
other words, while the principle of 
separation was recognized, the past 
history and customs were also taken 
into consideration. This was done 
not only for the sake of continuity, 
but in particular with the purpose of 
introducing the new principle of sep- 
aration gradually and with the least 
possible disturbance and opposition. 
It was not, and under the prevailing 
circumstances perhaps even could not 
be, a clean break with the past. 


The law of 1895 first of all recog- 
nized only the old and well-estab- 
lished churches as such: the Roman 
Catholic, the Lutheran, the Czech 
Protestant, the Greek Orthodox, and 
the Jewish. Only these had the full 
sanction of the state; only in co- 
operation with these and in agree- 
ment with their leaders could any 
attempt be made to change the status 
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quo. Priests, pastors, and rabbis of 
these established churches were not 
only men of the cloth but also state 
officials. The greater part of their 
salary was given to them by the state 
and not by the congregation they 
served. Citizens of CSR paid taxes 
in which the church tax was included, 
and every baby born in CSR auto- 
matically became a member of the 
church of its parents. If someone 
was born of Roman Catholic parents 
and later on decided to join the Lu- 
theran Church, this law proclaimed 
that he must officially and publicly 
announce this intention to his priest 
and that he would be granted per- 
mission to do so only after three such 
official and public declarations. The 
predominantly Roman Catholic 
country purposely put up such fences 
and hedges to protect its interests. 
And this was a powerful weapon. 
The . Czechoslovak Church — 
A Case in Point. — After the libera- 
tion in 1918 a tremendous movement 
called “Away from Rome” arose 
among the Czechs. On Jan. 9, 1920, 
in Prague many of them organized 
the Czechoslovak Church on the 
principles of freedom of conscience, 
the Czech language at divine services, 
no censorship, the abrogation of gatb 
for nuns and monks, the freedom to 
leave monasteries and cloisters, etc. 
More than a million Czechs declared 
their intention to leave Rome. But 
the law of 1895 very effectually 
thwarted this movement by proclaim- 
ing that anyone leaving a church 
thereby renounced all rights to the 
privileges, properties, schools, col- 
leges, and seminaries of that church. 


be changed © overnight. 


The Roman Catholic church authori- 


ties permitted these dissidents to go 


right ahead with their plans, but left 
them not only bereft of all their 
church property, churches, and 
schools, but the services of a priest 
as well. Village after village and 
town after town woke up one morn- 
ing to find itself without a church, 
school, teacher, or priest — free, but 
high and dry. The eventual result 
was that slowly but surely the dis- 
sidents came back to the “mother 
church,” and the “Away from Rome” 
movement came to a dismal end. 

The Masaryk Story. —In 1921 
I had occasion to speak to President 
Masaryk about this. And he told 
me the following story. There was 
a small town out West in the United 
States which had a very old jail. 
The members of the town council, in 
meeting assembled, decided to build 
a new jail. They also decided to 
build the new one from the materials 
of the old one. And, finally, they 
decided to use the old jail until the 
new one was completed. With a 
twinkle in his eye, Masaryk said that 
this was precisely the situation in 
CSR. And he was so right. 

Respect for Tradition. — Usages 
and customs which have been in 
effect for hundreds of years cannot 
Even in 
neighboring and friendly Canada 
there are very definite signs of Brit- 
ish and French tradition which seem 
strange to many Americans. It seems 
trite to say so, but it is necessary to 
be aware of the fact that the moment 
anyone crosses the boundaries of 
these United States he is in a foreign 
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country in the full sense of the word. 
He should therefore have the utmost 
respect for its traditions. In the 
“Old World” in Europe one country 
after another is to us Americans a 
land of unfamiliar laws, strange 
social and religious conventions, old 
and firmly established traditions. 
No matter how holy and righteous 
anyone’s cause is and no matter how 
sincere his effort is, if these customs 
and traditions are disregarded or 
scorned, the good cause is hopelessly 
lost from the beginning. And the 
surest way to fail is to come into 
a foreign country and adopt a super- 
cilious, “know-it-all” attitude and 
thereby demonstrate only one’s ignor- 
ance of the true situation. 

The SS Decides to Help.— The 
Slovak Synod (SS) in America saw 
in the establishment of CSR a splen- 
did opportunity to help the Lu 
therans of that country to pattern 
their new church constitution accord- 
ing to American Lutheran lines, viz., 
(1) to attain true separation of 
church and state and full autonomy; 
(2) to become truly democratic and 
therefore to abandon the episcopal 
polity; and (3) to become truly or- 
thodox with pure doctrine and the 
administration of the sacraments ac- 
cording to Christ’s institution. The 
desire to accomplish these ends 
gained great momentum in the SS 
and was accelerated by ties of blood 
and nationality. There were visions 
and dreams of a “free Lutheran 
Church in free Czechoslovakia.” 
The full scope and the practical im- 
plications of such an enterprise were 
not fully realized, however, for it was 
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not a question of what? but how? In 
what manner and by what means do 
you approach a person whom you 
know only slightly to cause him to 
change fundamentally and adopt a 
new attitude? How do you approach 
a friendly Lutheran church body and 
tell it that in three important areas 
you wish to effect a great change? 
Great patience, Christian love and 
understanding, and humility must be 
the prerequisites for any such at- 
tempt. 


Unfriendly in Advance. — It is re- 
- grettable that in the SS’s attempt to 
establish a “free” Lutheran Church 
in CSR an a priori unfriendly atti- 
tude was adopted toward the clergy 
and the leaders of SLC-CSR. In- 
stead of a sympathetic approach, 
criticism and condemnation became 
the order of the day. This is already 
indicated by the unfortunate choice 
of the word “liberate” in designating 
the SS’s purpose to help the SLC- 
CSR, whose condition was compared 
to the Babylonian Captivity of the 
church during Luther’s time. Even 
before the first delegate of the SS 
was sent to the CSR for a visit, many 
articles appeared in the Svedok, the 
official organ of the SS, in which 
the policies of the SLC-CSR were 
sharply criticized and condemned. 
To do this from a distance of over 
3,000 miles and solely on the bas’s 
of correspondence with a few pastors 
in the CSR and of articles in the 
official publication of the SLC-CSR, 
certainly was not a good psycholog- 
ical approach. Some of these pastors 
of the SLC-CSR were genuinely con- 
cerned about the orthodoxy of their 


church; some had purely personal 
motives. Furthermore the whole 
matter was complicated by the fact 
that Slovak Lutherans in America 
were split into several opposing fac- 
tions. The SS was a part of the 
Synodical Conference, but the 
Slovak Synod Zion was in the 
United Lutheran Church; there were 
arguments and bitterness between 
them for many years. The leaders 
of the SLC-CSR were inclined to 
agree more with the policies of the 
Slovak Synod Zion than with the 
policies of the SS. Besides, the 
official publication of the SLC-CSR, 
the Cirkeyné Listy, was managed 
and edited according to the principle 
of free and uninhibited right of ex- 
pression, a sort of religious academic 
freedom. For the sake of argument 
and to help clarify an issue, the pro- 
fessors and pastors of the SLC-CSR 
used this publication for a healthy 
and critical exchange of ideas. Con- 
troversial matters were thus brought 
out into the open as between brothers 
of the same family of God. Full 
scope and freedom was given to all 
who did not agree with the opinion 
expressed. But such free expression 
by individuals never became the 


official stand of the SLC-CSR. © 


Is it better to permit and even en- 
courage such free expression so that 
controversial matters can be tried 
and sifted out in the open? Or is it 
wiser not to give controversial opin- 
ions an opportunity to be discussed, 
criticized, rejected, or accepted out 
in the open? 

The establishment of the CSR be- 


came a tremendous challenge to the 


— Sei eae ae 


ee 


7 SS, but the vast scope of such an 
- undertaking, and especially the man- 


ner in which it should be approached, 
was not fully understood by the SS. 
The effort of the SS became a cru- 


sade, and it adopted a somewhat 


patronizing attitude and thus bur- 
dened itself with handicaps which 
became insurmountable. 

The Delegate of the SS.—In 
1919 the SS decided to send Pastor 
John Pelikan as its official delegate 
to the SLC-CSR. He was a product 
of this church, a graduate of the 
theological seminary in Bratislava 
and pastor of the Slovak Lutheran 
congregation in Zarieé before he 
came to America in 1902, President 
of the SS for many years, and he 
personally knew many pastors of the 
SLC-CSR and kept up a lively inter- 
est in the affairs of his native church. 
His fellowship with the brethren in 
the Synodical Conference, and par- 
ticularly in the Missouri Synod, in 
the years between 1902 and 1919, 
convinced him that the SS now had 
an opportunity to make a worthy 
and necessary contribution toward 
the stabilization and improvement of 
the mother church. 


He came to the CSR in June 1920 
and spent a year visiting pastoral 
conferences and individual pastors 
and congregations. In his lectures he 
took great pains to give a true ac- 
count of the separation of church 
and state and the religious freedom 
we enjoy in America. For Europeans 
this was a totally new concept. But 
most of the leaders of the SLC-CSR, 
while agreeing that in principle this 
was an ideal arrangement, time and 
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again said that in the CSR this was 
practically impossible, at least for 
the time being in a country just 
newly established, surrounded by 
enemies and bound by its history and 
tradition. In spite of these differ- 
ences of opinion, the atmosphere was 
mutually friendly. In October 1920 
the SS delegate sent a report in 
which he wrote: “On my journeys 
in Bratislava and at the district con- 
vention I was greeted by the presid- 
ing officers, and all present welcomed 
me with a heartiness which surprised 
me. In my greeting I stressed that 
we hope they will stand loyally and 
uncompromisingly on the clear con- 
fessions of our forebears, a confes- 
sion for which they suffered and 
died. This declaration was received 
with enthusiastic approval.” This re- 
port brought great joy to the SS. 
Hope of accomplishing great things 
in the SLC-CSR ran high, but was 
very premature because of mutual 
misunderstanding. 

Mutual Misunderstanding. —'To 
understand the further development 
of the SS endeavor to establish a 
“free” church in the CSR, we must 
now tty to explain and understand 
the mutual misunderstanding which 
arose by a seties of complications. 
First of all it should be said that the 
SS and the SLC-CSR spoke the 
same language, but the words used 
did not mean the same thing to both. 
By separation of church and state 
the SS meant separation according 
to the American plan and its imple- 
mentation almost immediately; the 
SLC-CSR understood such separa- 


tion according to the European plan 
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and as something which could be 
effected slowly, carefully, gradually. 
At no time did the SLC-CSR envi- 
sion an abolition of the episcopal 
polity, while such an abolition be- 
came one of the prime purposes of 
the SS. The episcopal polity was in 
effect since the Reformation, and it 
was unrealistic to expect that it could 
soon be- abolished. The SS called 
this polity undemocratic and author- 
itarian, an encroachment upon the 
rights of the local congregation — 
and from the American Lutheran 
point of view this was so. But the 
~ SLC-CSR did not agree with this 
viewpoint so that even the most 
ardent supporters of separation of 
church and state desired to uphold 
the episcopal polity at all costs. 
There was also the matter of state 
support of the churches — an almost 
universal practice in European coun- 
tries. Fears were expressed that the 
SLC-CSR would not be able to exist 
without such support, or at the very 
least that it would take a very long 
time before the individual members 
of congregations would support their 
church by voluntary contributions as 
in America. Finally, there was the 
matter of state-appointed adminis- 
trators of Lutheran church affairs 
who were called bishops. 

Appointed by the State. —In this 
transitional and formative period it 
became necessary for the SLC-CSR 
to organize in order to avoid chaos. 
The church had to have a head and 
had to have leaders and administra- 
tors of its affairs. A new constitu- 
tion was also necessary. When all 
this was done under the guidance 


and direction of the state, and when 
two bishops were provisionally ap- 
pointed by the state for the SLC- 
CSR, and when the new SLC-CSR 


Constitution took over some of the 


punitive paragraphs from the 1895 
Austro-Hungarian church laws, giv- 
ing the administrators the power and 
force of the government to execute 
church laws and regulations, the mu- 
tual misunderstanding between the 
SS and the SLC-CSR became appar- 
ent to both, and the resultant cleft 
between them grew ever larger. Both 
sides became more and more ada- 
mant and indignant. Because of the 
initial mutual misunderstanding 
there was recrimination and accusa- 
tion and anger. Then came “the 
noble experiment” which roiled the 
troubled waters even more. 


“The Noble Experiment.” — 
About six months after the SS dele- 
gate came to the CSR, an attempt 
was made to establish a Slovak Lu- 
theran congregation according to the 
American plan of separation of 
church and state. In the village of 
Vel’ka pod Tatrou there were sev- 
eral hundred Slovak Lutherans who 
had a Lutheran pastor who was un- 
able to speak the Slovak language. 
These people appealed to the admin- 
istrator of the office of the bishop to 
send them a pastor whom they could 
understand. Their petition, repeated 
several times, brought no result. (In 
all fairness it should be said that at 
this time the SLC-CSR did not have 
enough such pastors available and 
therefore could not supply every 
need.) Finally, these Slovak Lu- 
therans invited the SS delegate to 


_ serve as their temporary pastor. He 
accepted this invitation and for the 


rest of his stay in the CSR took 
charge of these people, who under 
his direction organized as a congre- 
gation separated from the state, sup- 
ported by freewill contributions of 
the members. This was done without 
consultation with and approval by 
the SLC-CSR, to whom it appeared 
as an attempt to destroy the unity of 
the church from the inside, as a radi- 
cal and unwarranted intrusion into 
the internal affairs of the church. 
Who can say what the reaction 
would have been if the situation had 
been reversed and if this had hap- 
pened in one of our Lutheran bodies 
here in America? 

Intensification. — The pastoral 
work of the SS delegate in the 
Vel’ka pod Tatrou congregation 
made remarkable progress. The con- 
gregation grew by leaps and bounds 
because of the novelty of it, because 
of the underlying principles involved, 
but also because of the subsidy and 
financial support of the SS. People 
in the CSR imagined that everyone 
who came from the USA had un- 
limited money at his disposal in 
which they were willing to share. 
This further aggravated a precarious 
situation whose lines were not clearly 
drawn from the very beginning. 
Nevertheless, the SS delegate re- 
ported to the SS convention that his 
stay in the CSR was ‘coming to an 
end and that two or three SS pastors 
should be sent to continue the work. 
Meanwhile another congregation, in 
TliaSovce in the CSR, expressed a de- 
sire to obtain a pastor from America 
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and extended a call to the Rev. Jo- 
seph Kolarik. Not long after, the 
Vel’ka pod Tatrou congregation sent 
a call to the writer. This was in 
1921. The fact that the SS approved 
both calls and guaranteed both con- 
gregations a subsidy, caused both of 
us to accept. In addition, the Rev. 
Joseph Kucharik was sent to the 
CSR as the official SS delegate and 
in the hope that eventually he would 
be able to gain some theological stu- 
dents for the cause of “liberation” 
and instruct them. He was to con- 
tinue visiting as many SLC-CSR pas- 
tors as possible. 

Lutheran pastors in America have 
been trained to adopt certain tech- 
niques which have great appeal. 
This is true in particular about per- 
sonal visitations and consultations. 
This is something your average 
European pastor rarely does. There- 
fore our work in Vel’ka pod Tatrou 
met with some measure of success, 
and soon the quarters we used for 
worship and instruction became 
totally inadequate. In the meantime 
three theological students professed 
their willingness to be instructed. 
Two of them were former students 
of Concordia Seminary in Spring- 
field, Ill., who came to the CSR after 
the liberation to complete their 
studies at the Bratislava theological 
seminary. This made the matter of 
adequate facilities for them and for 
the congregation acute. 

Acquisition of Property. — In the 
center of the village of Vel’ka pod 
Tatrou there was a beautiful piece 
of property which was ideally suited 
to our purpose. The property con- 
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sisted of one large building of two 
stories and three smaller ones, all 
_ with thick walls of masonry. The 
large building had enough rooms for 
the two pastors and their families, 
for the three students, and for class- 
rooms; one of the other buildings 
was to be used as a church and 
school. All this was situated on 
about two acres of land with beauti- 
ful evergreens and a brook running 
through it directly from the magnif- 
icent Tatra Mountains. By Czecho- 
slovak standards of that day this 
_ property was very expensive, but by 
American standards it was a bar- 
gain: 969,000 Czechoslovak crowns 
—about $13,000. These were the 
days of tremendous inflation in the 
CSR, Germany, and Austria. The 
SS decided to purchase this prop- 
erty. — The congregation now had 
adequate facilities, and the work of 
teaching the three theological stu- 
dents was now feasible. Everything 
seemed to progress in a satisfactory 
manner, but this was so only on the 
surface. 

The Hurdle of Recognition by the 
State. — As the work progressed, it 
became increasingly evident that it 
would have a future only if and 
when it could gain recognition before 
the law of the land. Failing in this, 
this attempt of the SS would inevit- 
ably be branded as the work of a 
sect. The SS should have tried this 
noble experiment only after thorough 
discussion and complete agreement 
with the leaders of the SLC-CSR. 
By this time, however, the relations 
between the SS and the SLC-CSR 
had deteriorated to such a degree 
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that any kind of an agreement was 
virtually out of the question. The 
SS’s unilateral action had ostracized 
it from the Christian fellowship and 
community of the SLC-CSR. The 
SS had separated itself from that 
Lutheran Church which before the 
law of the land constituted the only 
recognized Lutheran church body in 
the country. 


In spite of these great handicaps 
an attempt was made to gain such 
recognition before the law by visiting 
and practically haunting all the 
offices and ministries of the govern- 
ment in Bratislava and in Praha, the 
capital, all the way up to the office 
of the President. Vavro Srobar, the 
Minister of Culture and Enlighten- 
ment — this included church affairs 
—was the main target. All these 
attempts were in vain for two rea- 
sons. The first was that there al- 
ready existed a Lutheran Church of 
long standing and history in the CSR 
and that the SS was not doing its 
work in agreement with this church, 
but actually in opposition to it — 
and the law of the land could under 
no circumstances permit the recogni- 
tion of two Lutheran church bodies. 
It could not do so any more than it 
could recognize two Roman Catholic 
or Greek Orthodox or Jewish church 
bodies. The second reason was just 
as important. Recognition could be 
granted only to such church bodies 
or denominations as had set up all 
requirements for continuity. To the 
CSR authorities it was ridiculous 
that the SS even tried to gain recog- 
nition when it had only two small 
congregations, three students whose 


instructors were not accredited the- 
ological professors, and no schools, 
high schools, colleges, and semi- 
naties. Besides, the SS had just 
barely begun its work in the CSR. 
Therefore recognition was categori- 
cally denied. The attempt of the SS 
to establish a “free” church in the 
CSR was thereby doomed to failure. 
Retrenchment and eventual retire- 
ment from the field was in order. 
Conclusion. — After a detailed re- 
port about all these developments 
was given to the SS, it was decided 
to recall the three pastors and to 
delegate the Rev. John Somora to go 
to the CSR to try to do whatever was 
feasible in this situation. This was 
a very good decision. Pastor Somora, 
a dyed-in-the-wool European who 
had great difficulty acclimating him- 
self to American ways and customs, 
accepted this mission with alacrity. 
It should be said to his very great 
credit that by his patience and under- 
standing of Czechoslovak manners 
and customs he succeeded in quiet- 
ing the turbulence. The property 
was eventually sold to the SLC-CSR, 
and Pastor Somora has been a faith- 
ful shepherd of the flock in Vel’ka 
pod Tatrou with the full agreement 
of the SLC-CSR. In the intervening 
years much better relations have de- 
veloped between the SLC-CSR and 


the SS. Tensions and_ suspicions 
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have disappeared; and peace and 
understanding reigns, as it should 
between brothers and sisters of the 


same family of God. 
And now the SLC-CSR, alas, is 


under the cruel heel of an atheistic 
political group and truly needs to 
become free. 

Sources: Svedok, official SS organ: 
Volumes XIII and XIV; Pravda, 
SS publication in the CSR: Vol- 
ume I; George Dolak, A History of 
the SELC. 


A Glimpse of the 
1883 Seminary Dedication 


You asked for my impressions of 
the old seminary dedication. Re- 
member, I was only seven years of 
age. But what little there is, is as 
clear as a cameo. Father and I went 
to the front entrance, but there was 
such a sea of people, we would have 
had no chance of understanding any- 
thing of what was said, so Father de- 
cided to go around to the rear, where 
there also was a speaker. Here we 
would get well within earshot. The 
rest is a small boy’s impression of a 
sea of people around him, and then 
walking through a large building 
with halls even bigger than our Lu- 
theran Hospital, where Father was 
the first superintendent. 

L. W.B. TAENZER - 
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Dr. Walther’s First Presidential Address 


Translated by 


The REV. PROF. PAUL F. KOEHNEKE + 


Introductory comment by trans- 
lator: 

The best presentation of the Scrip- 
tural truths regarding the relationship 
of a church organization and its mem- 
bers, as they are exemplified in our 
synodical Constitution, was given by 
Dr. Walther in his first presidential 
address at the second meeting of 
Synod in 1848. This address, found 
in the Report of 1848, pp. 5—10, is 
truly a classic and deserves to be 
studied and restudied by every Lu- 
theran. We have reproduced the in- 
spiring words of Walther to the best 
of our ability, trying at all times to 
reproduce his thoughts, even though 
at times at the expense of fluency. 


In these last days of sore dis- 
tress there have again come days of 
great joy, days of refreshment and 
strengthening for us, members and 
servants of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of this country. God has 
granted us grace that we, who knew 
and know that we are united in one 
faith, but in part were not ac- 
quainted and in most cases lived 
a gteat distance from one another 
and had to work and battle alone, 
have been able to meet here to mani- 


fest our unity in the spirit publicly ' 


by deeds and jointly to strengthen 
this unity, to confess our most holy 
faith jointly and to be edified 
thereby, jointly to take upon our- 
selves the burden of the individual 
and to present it to God in joint 
prayer. Whereas at present our fel- 
low believers in most other countries, 
especially in our former fatherland, 


because of the disturbance and con- 
fusion of a violent dissolution of all 
existing relationships in church and 
state, are restricted almost entirely 
to solitary sighing in the closet, we 
have been able to assemble peace- 
fully to refresh our spirits in the 
shadow of an undisturbed peace. 
Thanks, humble thanks be to Him 
who is good and whose mercy en- 
dureth forever. 

However, we are here not only as 
individuals; most of us have come 
here as servants and members of the 
church in the name and on behalf of 
our congregations in order to delib- 
erate in the fear of God on matters 
necessary for them and the church as 
a whole. We are bearing a grave re- 
sponsibility in being present here, in 
the confessions which we make and 
in the resolutions we pass. The eyes 
of many are on us; they are looking 
upon our deliberations partly with 
concern, partly with expectation. 
Generally, however, the demand is 
made upon our meeting — and, we 
must admit, with perfect justifica- 
tion — that it is not only to be bene- 
ficial for us personally, but that it 
also brings a blessing upon our con- 
gregations and the whole church. 

I do not doubt for a moment that 
all of you, my dear brethren in 
Christ, have come here with the fer- 
vent prayer to God for such a bless- 
ing upon our activity and with the 
holy purpose, as members of this 
body, to consider such a blessing the 


‘ 


goal of your activity. Perhaps all of 
us, the one more, the other less, are 


filled with concern by the thought 
that our deliberations might easily 
be unproductive; I mean the thought 
that, according to the constitution 
under which our synodical union 
exists, we have merely the power to 
advise one another, that we have 


Paul F. Koehneke, D. D. 
1888—1956 


only the power of the Word, and of 
convincing. According to our con- 
stitution we have no right to formu- 
late decrees, to pass laws and regu- 
lations, and to make a judicial deci- 
sion, to which our congregations 
would have to submit uncondi- 
tionally in any matter involving the 
imposing of something upon them. 
Our constitution by no means makes 
us a consistory, by no means a su- 
preme court of our congregations. 
It rather grants them the most per- 
fect liberty in everything, excepting 
nothing but the Word of God, faith, 
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and charity. According to our con- 
stitution we are not above our con- 
gregations, but in them and at their 
side. Have we not thereby been de- 
prived almost entirely of the possi- 
bility of exercising an energetic, salu- 
tary influence upon our congrega- 
tions? Have we not perhaps by 
adopting a constitution as ours is, 
made ourselves a mete shadow of 
a synod? The relationship into 
which we have entered being what 
it is, shall we not exhaust ourselves 
with labors which may easily be lost 
entirely, since nobody is forced to 
submit to our resolutions? 


You surely all join me in answer- 
ing this question with a decided No! 
You need no proof for this, least of 
all my reasonings. I hope, however, 
that you will gladly lend me your 
ears, if I now at the opening of this 
year’s sessions attempt to focus your 
attention for several moments on the 
topic I have suggested. Surely there 
is nobody among us who realizes 
more vividly than I do how com- 
pletely unfit I am to arise in this 
venerable assembly and teach among 
teachers; but it is incumbent upon 
me to take the floor because of the 
office which you have seen fit to im- 
pose upon me, the least of you; 
moreover, by means of several hints 
which I can present according to the 
measure of my knowledge and the 
meager preparation allowed me, 
I hope at least to stimulate you to 
meditate on this important matter 
to greater benefit. 

The question to which I now in- 
tend to give a brief answer is the fol- 
lowing: 
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Why Should and Can We 
Carry On Our Work Joyfully 
Although We Have No Power 
But the Power of the Word? 


The principal and most important 
motive is the following: Because 
Christ has given His servants only 
this and no other power, and because 
even the holy apostles have appro- 
priated to themselves no other power 
and therefore have seriously warned 
the servants of the church against 
claiming every other power. 

In the first place, Christ declares 
plainly and distinctly that His 
_ church is not of the same nature as 
a temporal state. In reply to the 
question of Pilate whether He was 
the King of the Jews, etc. He 
uttered the great important words: 
“My kingdom is not of this world; 
if My kingdom were of this world, 
then would My servants fight that 
I should not be delivered to the 
Jews; but now is My kingdom not 
from hence.” He indicates the real, 
the true character of His kingdom, 
or His church, by adding: “To this 
end was I born, and for this cause 
came I into the world, that I should 
bear witness unto the truth. Every- 


one that is of the truth heareth My. 


voice.” It is also pertinent that 
Christ in other passages calls His 
kingdom a kingdom of heaven and 
that the holy apostles call it the 
house and city of God, the Jerusalem 
which is above, the free woman, the 
church of the first-born which are 
written in heaven, and the like. 
Christ’s kingdom and church, ac- 
cordingly, is a kingdom of Frat 
a spiritual, heavenly kingdom, a 


kingdom of God, in which only free 
citizens of the kingdom of heaven, 
members of the house of God, 
prophets, priests, and kings dwell. 
Who, then, has the power in this 
kingdom? It is Jesus Christ alone. 
He declares this of Himself. He 
says: “I am a King.” “I ameiibe 
Good Shepherd.” “One is your 
Master, even Christ.” The apostle 
calls Him “the Head over all things 
to the church, which is His body, 
the fullness Be Him that filleth all 
in all.” By which means Christ ex- 
ercises the power in His church, 
though He has withdrawn His visi- 
ble presence from it and sat down 
on the right hand of the throne of 
the Majesty in the heavens, is clearly 
shown by the last declaration, with 
which He parted from His disciples: 
“All power is given unto Me in 
heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore 
and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, teach- 
ing them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you; and, 
lo, I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world.” Hence His 
Word, accompanied and sealed by 
the holy Sacraments, is the means 
whereby Christ exercises power in 
His kingdom. This is the “tight 
scepter” with which He rules His 
people, this is the “rod and staff” 
with which He feeds His flock. 
But Christ not only declares that 
He alone has the power in His 
church and exercises it by His Word, 
but He also expressly denies to all 
others any other power, any other 
tule, any other authority to com- 
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mand in His church. Not only does 
He say, as already stated, “One is 
your Master, even Christ,” but He 
also adds: “And all ye are brethren,” 
that is, in My church you are all 
equal, all subject to Me and no one 
the lord and commander of the 
other. In another passage He says 
to the disciples: “Ye know that the 
princes of the Gentiles exercise do- 
minion over them, and they that are 
great exercise authority upon them. 
But it shall not be so among you; but 
whosoever will be great among you, 
let him be your minister; and who- 
soever will be chief among you, let 
him be your servant.” 


What Christ hereby denied to the 
apostles, they never claimed for 
themselves. They demanded no sub- 
mission except to Jesus Christ, 
namely, to His Word. They said: 
“Not walking in craftiness, nor 
handling the Word of God deceit- 
fully; but by manifestation of the 
truth commending ourselves. . 
For we preach not ourselves, but 
Christ Jesus the Lord; and ourselves 
your servants for Jesus’ sake.” 
2 Cor.4. When, therefore, St. Paul 
toward the end of the first chapter 
of his second letter to the Corin- 
thians had used the expression, that 
he had not come to Corinth in per- 
son because he wished to “spare” his 
Corinthians, it might have seemed 
to some as though the apostle were 
thereby making himself a lord who 
had the power to demand and grant 
dispensation according to his pleas- 
ure, to punish and to spare; in order 
that this wrong impression might not 
become fixed, he immediately adds: 


“Not for that we have dominion 
over your faith, but are helpers of 
your joy.” Again, when this same 
apostle had urged and admonished 
the congregation in Corinth to par- 
ticipate in a collection for the poor, 
he adds: “I speak not by command- 
ment but by occasion of the forward- 
ness of others and to prove the sin- 
cerity of your love.” Before this, 
when the Corinthians paid more at- 
tention to the persons than to the 
Word preached by these persons, he 
had testified to them: “Who, then, 
is Paul, and who is Apollos, but 
ministers by whom ye believed? . . . 
Therefore let no man glory in men. 
For all things are yours, whether 
Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the 
world, or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come; all are 
yours; and ye are Christ’s; and 
Christ is God’s.” Even at the elec- 
tion and apointment of officers to 
care for the physical needs of the 
congregations the apostles therefore 
did not claim the right to choose 
these men alone. When the deacons 
were to be elected at Jerusalem, the 
apostles addressed the congregation 
in this manner: “Wherefore, breth- 
ren, look ye out among you seven 
men of honest report, full of the 
Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom ye 
may appoint over this business. But 
we will give ourselves continually to 
prayer and to the ministry of the 
Word.” Then we read: “And the 
saying pleased the whole multitude; 
and they chose Stephen (etc.), whom 
they set before the apostles.” Again, 
when according to the report in 
Acts 21, the belief spread in the con- 
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gregation at Jerusalem that Paul was 
an enemy of the Mosaic Law, and 
when he on his journey finally ar- 
tived at Jerusalem, James and the 
elders did not wish to take the re- 
sponsibility of deciding the matter 
upon themselves, nor to force the 
congregation to be satisfied with 
their decision, but all the elders 
unanimously declared: “What is it 


therefore? the multitude must needs’ 


come together; for they will hear 
that thou art come.” Again, when, 
according to Acts 15, a dispute arose 
among the Christians in Antioch 
about the question whether Chris- 
tians who had formerly been Gen- 
tiles would have to be circumcised 
and Paul and Barnabas were unable 
to soothe the divided multitude, the 
congregation elected them and sev- 
eral others and sent them to Jeru- 
salem as their delegates to secure 
counsel at that place where not only 
Peter and James but also the great- 
est number of converted and noted 
Jews lived. What happened? The 
apostles and elders meet to consider 
the matter; but they do not dare to 
exclude the congregation in this mat- 
ter; all members met; there is argu- 
ment and counterargument; finally, 
Peter and James arise and place the 
matter in the right light. A joint 
resolution is then passed and in- 
cluded in a synodical letter, in which 
we read: “We, the apostles, and 
elders, and brethren . . . it seemed 
good unto us, being assembled with 
one accord.” Thus we see that the 
apostles did not at all claim any 
dominion over the congregation. 
Even in the most important church 


councils they granted the so-called 
laymen just as much right, just as 
much seat and deciding vote as them- 
selves. 

Therefore they also diligently and 
seriously warn all who have an office 
in the church against all desire to 
tule. For instance, Peter writes: 
“The elders which are among you 
I exhort, who am also an elder — 
feed the flock of God which is 
among you, taking the oversight 
thereof, not by constraint, but will- 
ingly; not for filthy lucre, but of 
a ready mind; neither as being lords 
over God’s heritage, but being en- 
samples to the flock.” Likewise Paul 
admonishes Timothy: “Rebuke not 
an elder, but intreat him as a father; 
and the younger men as brethren; 
the elder women as mothers; the 
younger as sisters, with all purity.” 
The holy apostles grant only one 
power to those who serve the church 
as rulers, namely, the power of the 
Word. For thus the same apostles 
write; first St. Peter: “If any man 
speak, let him speak as the oracles of 
God — that God in all things may 
be glorified through Jesus Christ.” 
Then St.Paul writes to Timothy: 
“Preach the Word; be instant in 


season, out of season.’ 


Accordingly there can be no 
doubt, venerable brethren in office 
and respected delegates, that we are 
not renouncing any right belonging 
to us if we as servants of the church 
and as members of an ecclesiastical 
synod claim no other power than the 
power of the Word; for in the 
church where Christ alone rules there 
dare and can be no other power to 
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which all must submit. To be sure, 
there are matters which the Word of 
God does not regulate, but which 
must be arranged in the church; but 
all such matters are not to be ar- 
ranged by any power above the con- 
gregation, but the congregation, that 
is, pastors and hearers, arranges 
them, free of every compulsion, as 
it is necessary and appears salutary. 

What, then, are men doing who 
claim a power in the church beside 
the power of the Word? They are 
robbing the church of Christ of the 
liberty which He has purchased with 
a price, with His divine blood, and 
are degrading this free Jerusalem, in 
which there are only kings, priests, 
and prophets, this kingdom of God, 
this heavenly kingdom of truth to an 
organization under strict police rule 
in which everybody is compelled to 
be obedient to every human ordin- 
ance. They are seeking the royal 
crown of Christ, the only true King, 
and ate making themselves kings 
over His kingdom; they are deposing 
Christ, the only true Master, from 
His chair and are setting themselves 
up as masters in His church; they 
ate striving to separate Christ, the 
only true Head, from His church 
and are presumptuously trying to be 
heads of His spiritual body. They 
exalt themselves above the holy 
apostles and claim a power which 
God’s Word plainly denies them and 
which has been granted by God to no 
man, no creature, not even to an 
angel or archangel. 

Can we, therefore, my brethren, be 
depressed because we in our Amer- 
ican pastorates are endowed with no 


other power than the power of the 
Word and especially because no 
other power has been granted to this 
assembly? Most assuredly not. This 
very fact must arouse us to perform 
the duties of our office and to carry 
on our present labors with great joy; 
for in this manner the church also 
among us pfeserves its true char- 
acter, its character of a kingdom of 
heaven; in this manner Christ re- 
mains among us as what He is, the 
only Lord, the only Head, the only 
Master; and our office and labor 
preserves the true apostolic form. 
How could we lust for a power 
which Christ has denied us, which 
no apostle has claimed, and which 
would deprive our congregations of 
the character of a true church and 
of the true apostolic form? 


Undoubtedly our congregations 
were free to follow this example and 
to invest the synod meeting in their 
name with a power beside the power 
of the Word; but it is a different 
question whether it would have been 
wise if they had done so. I say no, 
because under the prevailing circum- 
stances we can confidently hope for 
auspicious success of our work, or 
rather of God’s work which we are 
promoting, if we use only the power 
of God. This is the second reason 
why we should and can catry on our 
work with joy, although we have no 
power but the power of the Word. 


Perhaps there are times and con- 
ditions when it is profitable for the 
church to place the supreme deciding 
and regulating power into the hands 
of representatives. Who, for in- 
stance, would deny that at one time 
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the consistories in our German 
fatherland were an inestimable bless- 
ing, especially when the prophecy of 
Isaiah was being fulfilled in the Ger- 
man Lutheran Church: “And kings 
shall be thy nursing fathers, and 
their queens thy nursing mothers” 
(ch. 49, v.23)? Which person ac- 
quainted a bit with history would 
deny that the Swedish church grew 
splendidly under its episcopal con- 
stitution, especially so long as men 
like Laurentius Petri, the famous 
Swedish translator of the Bible and 
student of Luther, bore the episcopal 
dignity, and so long as men like the 
two Gustavuses wore the royal crown 
of Sweden? If, however, we glance 
at the conditions in which the church 
finds itself here, we can hardly con- 
sider any other constitution as the 
most salutary except one under 
which the congregations are free to 
govern themselves but enter into 
a synodical organization such as the 
one existing among us with the help 
of God, for enjoying fraternal con- 
sultation, supervision, and aid to 
spread the kingdom of God jointly 
and to make possible and accomplish 
the aims of the church in general. 

It is true, if our congregations had 
granted us full power to decide and 
decree in their name, it apparently 
would have been easy for us to give 
all of the congregations of our terri- 
tory the form of truly Lutheran con- 
gregations, whereas with our present 
constitution our hands appear to be 
tied. But this only seems to be the 
case. Even though some congrega- 
tions may use the liberty they possess 
of rejecting our recommendations 
even if they are salutary; thereby 


they indeed deprive themselves of 
a blessing. But what would be the 
result if such congregations by their 
entrance into our organization had 
obligated themselves to submit to all 
of our orders? The exercise of our 
power would have laid the founda- 
tion for constant dissatisfaction, for 
constantly reviving fear of hierarchi- 
cal efforts, and thus for endless fric- 
tion. In a republic, as the United 
States of America is, where the feel- 
ing of being free and independent 
of man is nourished so strongly from 
childhood, the inevitable result would 
be that any restriction beyond the 
limits drawn by God Himself would 
be empty shells, and our apparent 
growth would often be nothing but 
a process of becoming stiff and dying 
in a great mass of lifeless forms. 
Our chief battle would soon center 
about the execution of manufac- 
tured, external human ordinances 
and institutions and would swallow 
up the true blessed battle for the 
real treasure of the church, for the 
purity and unity of doctrine. In 
a word, we would lose sight of our 
beautiful aim of building the true 
church, which is not an external 
scaffold, but the kingdom of God in 
the heart of men and at best our- 
selves bring about our early dissolu- 
tion. To be sure, there are religious 
organizations in this republic which 
in spite of their strictly representa- 


tive form of government are being 


built without antagonism and are 
prospering in their manner, but why? 
Because the congregations are not 
permitted to come to a knowledge of 
their liberty and their consciences 
are bound in favor of their form of 
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government by false doctrine. In 
our Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
however, we must preach to our con- 
gregations that the choice of the 
form of government for a church is 
an inalienable part of their Christian 
liberty and that Christians as mem- 
bers of the church are subject to no 
power in the world except the clear 


Word of the living God. There the 
above-mentioned disastrous results 
are certainly to be feared from any 
restriction of the liberty of the con- 
gregations, especially in a republic 
such as ours is. 

We can, however, certainly hope 
for altogether different results if we 
ask nothing unconditionally of our 
congregations except submission to 
the Word, if we therefore leave it 
to them to govern themselves and 
assist them only with our advice. 
We need not fear that the secular 
element of a political democracy will 
invade the church, that therefrom 
will arise a popular government, 
a papacy of the people, and that we, 
who ate to be servants of Christ, will 
thereby become servants of men. 
How can this be an ungodly popular 
government, where the people use 
the rights given to them by God? 
How can this be a papacy of the 
people, if the priestly nation of 
Christians does not permit any man 
to enact laws for them in matters 
which God has not prescribed and 
is willing to obey the preacher of the 
Word unconditionally only when 
Christ Himself speaks through him, 
that is, when he preaches His Word? 
No, a disgraceful popular govern- 
ment occurs only where the people 
presume to prescribe to the preacher 


what he may and may not preach 
of God’s Word; where the people 
make bold to contradict the Word 
of God and to interfere in any re- 
spect with the conduct of the office 
according to the Word; or where the 
people claim for themselves alone 
the power to enact ordinances in the 
church, exclude the pastor from this 
power, and demand that he submit 
to these ordinances. Accordingly, 
only such a preacher is a servant of 
men as does not serve Christ faith- 
fully because of fear of men or be- 
cause of desire to please men, de- 
parts from God’s Word in doctrine 
ot practice, and preaches for the 
itching ears of his audience. But 
where the pastor is given only the 
power of the Word, but its full 
power, where the congregation, as 
often as it hears Christ’s Word from 
the mouth of the preacher, receives 
it as the Word of God, there the 
proper relationship between pastor 
and congregation exists; he stands in 
their midst not as a hired mercenary 
but as an ambassador of the Most 
High God; not as a servant of men 
but as a servant of Christ, who in 
Christ’s stead teaches, admonishes, 
and reproves. There the apostolic 
admonition is properly observed: 
“Obey them that have the rule over 
you, and submit yourselves; for they 
watch for your souls as they that 
must give account, that they may do 
it with joy, and not with grief, for 
that is unprofitable for you.” The 
more a congregation sees that he 
who has the rule over them in the 
Lord desires nothing but that the 
congregation be subject to Christ 
and His Word; the more it sees that 
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he does not desire to dominate them, 
yes, indeed, that he himself with a 
jealous eye guards the liberty of the 
congregation, the more willing the 
congregation will become to hear his 
salutary recommendations also in 
matters which God has not pre- 
scribed; it will follow him in these 
matters not as a taskmaster because 
it must, but as their father in Christ, 
because they wish to do it for their 
own advantage. 


Also our synodical body has the 
same prospects of salutary influence 
if it does not attempt to operate 
through any other means than 
through the power of the Word of 
God. Even then we must expect 
battles, but they will not be the 
mean, depressing battles for obedi- 
ence to human laws, but the holy 
battles for God’s Word, for God’s 
honor and kingdom. And the more 
our congregations will realize that 
we do not desire to employ any other 
power over them than the divine 
power of the Word, the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth, the more will also our 
counsel find an open door among 
them. To be sure, those who do not 
love the Word will separate from 
us, but for those who love it, our 
fellowship will be a comforting 
refuge; and if they adopt our resolu- 
tions, they will not consider them 
a foreign burden imposed upon them 
from without but as a benefit and 
a gift of brotherly love, and will 
champion, defend, and preserve 
them as their own. 

Even though we possess no power 


but that of the Word, we neverthe- 
less can and should carry on our 
work joyfully. Let us, therefore, 
esteemed sirs and brethren, use this 
power properly. Let us above all 
and in all matters be concerned 
about this, that the pure doctrine 
of our dear Evangelical Lutheran 
Church may become known more 
and more completely among us, that 
it may be in vogue in all of our con- 
gregations, and that it may be pre- 
served from all adulteration and 
held fast as the most precious treas- 
ure. Let us not surrender one iota 
of the demands of the Word. Let us 
bring about its complete rule in our 
congregations and set aside nothing 
of it, even though for this reason 
things may happen to us, as God 
wills. Here let us be inflexible, here 
let us be adamant. If we do this, we 
need not worry about the success of 
our labor. Even though it should 
seem to be in vain, it cannot then be 
in vain, for the Word does not re- 
turn void but prospers in the thing 
whereto the Lord sent it. By the 
Word alone, without any other 
power, the church was founded; by 
the Word alone all the great deeds 
recorded in church history were ac- 
complished; by the Word alone the 
church will most assuredly stand also 
in these last days of sore distress, to 
the end of days. Even the gates of 
hell will not prevail against it. “For 


all flesh is as grass, and all the glory 


of man as the flower of grass. The 
grass withereth, and the flower 
thereof falleth away; but the Word 
of the Lord endureth forever.” 


Amen. 
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New Members Since Last Printing (January 31, 
as of December 31, 1959 


New Active 


Mr. and Mrs. P. Alfred Abelt, Colorado 
Mr. Mark F. Bartling, Illinois 

Frannie Becker, New York 

First Lt. Pauline C. Bentrup, Kentucky 
Mr. Magnus Bjorndal, New Jersey 


Rev. August F. Bobzin, New York 7. 


Mrs. Katherine H. Bornemann, California 
Mr. Raymond Morris Bost, Connecticut 
Mr. Herbert Boxdorfer, Missouri 
Mr. Jim Clark, Illinois 

Dr. Martin P. Claussen, Virginia 
Mrs. Harriet Day, Michigan 

Mr. J. E. Divine, Iowa 

Mr. George N. Dubina, Alabama 
Dr. Richard T. Du Brau, California 
Mr. Paul H. Franklin, Kansas 

Miss Lydia M. Frederking, Ohio 
Mr. Karl O. Gandt, Illinois 

Rev. W. W. Gnuse, Missouri 

Mrs. W. W. Gnuse, Missouri 

Dr. Teckla R. Joez, Michigan 

Mr. W. Kastner, Canada 

Mr. Paul T. Koenig, Missouri 

Mr. R. G. Krumsieg, Illinois 

Dr. Thomas H. Langevin, Nebraska 
Rev. M. H. Liebe, California 

Mr. Carlton F. Mante, New York 
Rev. Robert Day McAmis, Philippines 
Rev. R. W. Mohrhardt, Illinois 

Mr. A. L. Neumann, Illinois 

Mrs. Adele Niemtschk, Texas 

Mr. F. E. Pauling, Colorado 

Mrs. H. M. Pfeifer, Ohio 

Mrs. Laura Reichel, Missouri 

Mr. E. O. Rotnem, Ohio 

Rey. Armin Schroeder, Missouri 
Mrs. Edwin H. Sieving, Missouri 
Mr. F. A. Strietelmeier, Kentucky 
Mr. Richard J. Trinklein, Missouri 
Rev. Walter D. Uhlig, Nebraska 
Mr. E. M. Verwiebe, New York 
Prof. Arthur M. Vincent, Missouri 
Prof. Carl A. Volz, New York 


- Mr. Fred Walter, Missouri 


New Sustaining 


Rey. Erich B. Allwardt, Missouri 

Mtr. R. B. Atherton, California 

Dr. Victor Bartling, Missouri 

Rev. Theo. W. Beiderwieden, New Jersey 
Rev. Carl W. Berner, California 
Bethlehem Lutheran Church, Virginia 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Bieber, Missouri 
Prof. Herbert J. Bouman, Missouri 


1959) 


Miss Lillian Brune, Missouri 

Mr. Harry A. Carlington, Washington 

Mr. Milton Carpenter, Missouri 

Mr. Frederick W. Dreyer, Jr., Maryland 

Chaplain M. S. Ernstmeyer, New York 

Mr. John Fenich, Jr., New York 

Miss Helen Fritz, Illinois — 

Mr. Alex Graebner, Missouri 

Mrs. Alex Graebner, Missouri 

Mr. Adolph H. Grosse, Missouri 

Mrs. Robert H. Hahn, Colorado 

Mr. A. E. Herbrich, Texas 

Mr. A. H. Herrmann, Virginia 

Immanuel Lutheran Church, Ontarioville, 
Illinois 

Mr. B. J. Jordan, Illinois 

Mrs. Herbert Jordan, Illinois 

Hedwig Koenig, M.D., New York 

Mc. Mel Krah, Missouri 

Mz. Gerhardt E. Kramer, Missouri 

Mr. Edwin J. Lienert, New York 

Rey. F. Dean Lueking, Illinois 

Mr. Eldon A. Luhman, Minnesota 

Rev. Martin E. Marty, Ph. D., Illinois 

Mr. Ernest P. Matuschka, California 

Mr. Carl L. McClure, New Jersey 

Mr. Rudy Meyer, Missouri 

Minnesota District Archives, Minnesota 

Dr. E. N. Mitchell, North Dakota 

Mr. Chester G. Nelson, Illinois 

Mr. John H. Nolde, Missouri 

Mrs. Elsa Palm, Ohio 

Mr. H. M. Pfeifer, Ohio 

Mr. Jay Pfotenhauer, California 

Mrs. Walter A. Raedeke, Missouri 

Prof. Herman W. Reimann, Missouri 

St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Texhoma, 
Oklahoma 

St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, East Detroit, 
Michigan 

Mr. Herman A. Schmidt, Illinois 

Mr. John F. Schwab, Missouri 

Mr. Otto E. Seibel, Missouri 

Mr. G. R. Seyfert, Kansas 

Mr. Edwin H. Sieving, Missouri 

Mr. George Shoemaker, Washington 

Mr. Andrew Stanko, Florida 

Mt. and Mrs. Robert Stockhaus, Ohio 

Misses Clara and Ida Wukasch, Missouri 


New Patron 


Mr. M. A. Isern, Kansas 
Ey. Lutheran Church of Our Redeemer, 
Rev. H. G. Johnson, South Bend, Indiana 
Zion Lutheran Church, Miss Mildred Philipp, 
Historian, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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New Life 


Mr. F. A, Reddel, Michigan 

Mr. E. K. Scheiter, Illinois 

Mr. Robert W. Selle, Massachusetts 
Mr. B. J. Theimer, Oklahoma 

Prof. Carl F. Weidmann, New York 


New Student 


Mr. Richard Neuhaus, Missouri 
Mr. Robert Wilken, Missouri 


New Subscription 
Andover Theological Library, Cambridge, 


Massachusetts 

Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 

Kansas City Public Library, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

Milwaukee Lutheran High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

North Texas State College Library, Denton, 
Texas 


Active to Sustaining 


Mr. H. A. Boehm, Iowa 

Mr. L. J. Dierker, Missouri 

Mr. H. A. Dittmar, Missouri 
Miss Louise Fenker, Indiana 

Rev. Carl J. Goette, New York 
Rev. Clarence F. Golisch, Wisconsin 
Miss Erna Knoernschild, Missouri 
Miss Anna Lange, Missouri 

Miss Hedwig Lange, Missouri 
Mr. Richard Laux, Illinois 

Miss Harriet Lieske, Minnesota 
Rev. A. M. Lohmann, Missouri 
Miss Elda Lucht, Missouri 

Rev. Paul R. Martens, Tennessee 
Rev. John H. Meyer, D. D., Ohio 
Mrs. R. H. C, Meyer, Missouri 
Rev. H. J. Rippe, New York 

Rev. Robert J. Schrank, Guatemala 
Mrs. A. F. Schroeder, Wisconsin 
Rey. Arthur Simon, Colorado 
Miss Edna Telle, Missouri 


Sustaining to Patron | 
Rev. H. Wittrock, Nebraska 


Christening Dress Used Since 1844 


When Rev. E. T. Richter was bap- 
tized at Old Trinity Church, Saint 
Louis, in 1844 by Dr. C. F. W. Wal- 
ther, neither he nor his parents were 
aware that the christening dress he 
wore would be used for some 116 
years by some 50 candidates. 

The sixth generation to use the 
dress was Mark Allen, the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Goodwin of 
Farmington, Mich. Mark Allen was 
baptized on Jan. 17,1960, at Jeho- 
vah Church, Detroit, by the Rev. 
I. M. Brackebusch. Mark is a 
great-great-great-grandson of Pastor 
Richter. His mother is the former 
Eunice Sommerfeld, who wore the 


dress at her baptism, as did also her 


mother, Mrs. A. J. Sommerfeld, wife 
of the principal at Jehovah School. 

The baptismal dress is still in good 
condition and has traveled to many 
parts of the United States, accord- 


ing to the Detroit Lutheran (Vol. 19, 
Jan. 22, 1960, p. 5). 

The Concordia Historical Insti- 
tute has in its extensive museum col- 
lection a baptismal gown dating back 
to 1852. The gown was presented to 
the Institute by Mrs. William Beck- 
mann of Eagle Lake, Tex. Her 
maternal grandmother, Mrs. Jacob 
Dornseif, made the dress for the 
baptism of her first child, Catharina, 
which took place Aug. 29, 1852, at 
Immanuel Lutheran Church, Saint 
Louis. The baptism was performed 
by Pastor J. F. Buenger. 

More than 500 children wore the 
elaborate white gown for their bap- 
tism during the past century. 

It might be interesting to note that 
the descendants of Dr. Frederick 
Pfotenhauer, former President of 
Synod, have a similar christening 
dress circulating among the members. 
Anyone else? A.R. S. 
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Carl Manthey-Zorn in India and His Coming to America 


By Dr. HANS ZORN j 


Missionaries Alfred Grubert and 
Carl Manthey-Zorn left Germany 
in June 1871 for India. They crossed 
the Alps, saw Venice, and took ship 
at Trieste for Alexandria. They had 
been permitted to go via Palestine, 
but they preferred not to expose 
themselves to the frauds proclaimed 
there at various “holy places.” They 
found enough fraud and deceit in 
Egypt. The Suez Canal, still rela- 
tively new and in its operation not 
yet fully adjusted to world traffic, 
provided them an egress to India. 
Via Ceylon they went to Madras. 
There they found friends and off- 
cials of the Leipzig Mission. From 
Madras they went to Tranquebar, 
where in 1706 Ziegenbalg, the first 
Lutheran missionary, had begun the 
work. Missionary Zorn remained 
there for seven months, learning the 
Tamil language. 


In February 1872 he left Tran- 
quebar for the station that was as- 
signed to him, Poodookottai. This 
was a small kingdom with a capital 
city of the same name. The king- 
dom is not much larger than one 
of our counties, has fewer inhabi- 
tants than the city of Indianapolis. 
Although small, it has its own king, 
tajah, who was called Great King, 
Maha Rajah. In appreciation of its 
former behavior this kingdom was 
declared independent from the Eng- 
lish government. But the king was 
never free from the power of many 
rapacious forces. The Brahmins 
were, of course, of the highest caste, 


and their priests had great power. 
Their temple services enslaved also 
his passions. His hands and his feet 
were leprous. The prevailing caste 
was Kallar; that is to say, they were 
robbers. Tribute was required by 
them for “protection.” The king 
was forced to live beyond his income, 
and by reason of his vast indebted- 
ness he was under the power, the 
financial power, of the British gov- 
ernment. The king, however, could 
put on a show, with his elephants 
and horses and manifold servants 
and his soldiers with their rusty 
guns. Missionary Zorn came into 
great favor with this rajah. The 
“Great King” would invite him to 
his palaces for times of particular 
pomp. The palaces were not large 
mansions, but inclosures of numer- 
ous buildings and rooms. 


Poodookottai was not far, some 
thirty miles or so, from the much 
larger city of Trichinopoli. In this 
city Missionary Zorn in 1872 con- 
tracted dengue fever, a painful sick- 
ness transmitted, it is said, by mos- 
quitoes. His bride was coming to 
India that year. She was in the com- 
pany of an older Leipzig missionary 
with his wife and family. For some 
time they had not heard from her. 
It was planned that the marriage 
should take place in Madras before 
Christmas, if possible. There de- 
veloped an anxious, miserable, and 
painfully uncertain time in Trichi- 
nopoli and Madras. The eager 
bridegroom was not only ailing but 
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also sadly lacking in the proper 
clothing for the occasion. Then 
(Dec. 24) a wire came, reporting 
that the bride would arrive in Ma- 
dras that noon. The bridegroom 
could not be stopped; he must go 
and meet her. He arrived late at 
the station. No bride! At length, 
around the corner of a street, he 


found her, sadly perplexed, a very 


young and inexperienced bride, alone 
among total strangers in a faraway 
country. The next day was Christ- 
mas, and everybody in the various 
mission groups was busy for that one 
great day of the Christian year. Now 
on the morning of Dec. 26 they had 
the proper marriage ceremony. 
A silk hat and necktie were bor- 
rowed, but there were no new shoes 
for the groom; the old ones had to 
do. Immediately at the end of the 
ceremony the sick bridegroom fell 
into a deep faint which lasted fully 
an hour. After he had partially re- 
covered, he sat through the wedding 
dinner; but after that was at once 
taken to bed, where he remained 
a painfully sick man for 36 hours. 
Then they hurried to get him back 
to Poodookottai, for in the case of 
dengue fever it is important to move 
away from the source of infection. 
In their own home there was a pleas- 
ant celebration, which the servants 
had eagerly prepared. After his re- 
covery there were several years of 


missionary work, which consisted ~ 


largely in preaching in the streets 
of the kingdom to whatever crowds 


could be gathered. 


One day a great question arose 
over who was to become the next 


rajah. The rajah had several wives, 
but according to law or custom only 
the son of the ranee, the queen, had 
the right of succession. The present 
ranee, however, had no son. So the 
rajah acquired another ranee, called 
junior ranee. The senior ranee had 
to leave the palace; and, being sufh- 
ciently rich, she lived in a house of 
her own near the temples; and 
a sort of opposition party developed 
there. The junior ranee, however, 
also had no son. Many sacrifices to 
the gods had no result. Since there 
was no direct heir, the rajah’s 
brother had the succession by law. 
This brother died in 1871 and left 
a son, who was to be the heir-appar- 
ent. The mother of the heir-appar- 
ent was a sister to the senior ranee, 
who at once put this boy into her 


house and guarded him well. In 


1875 he was twelve years old. Nei- 
ther the junior ranee nor the rajah 
favored this situation, but the Brit- 
ish government regarded the nephew 
of the senior ranee as crown prince. 
Now the junior ranee, on her part, 
claimed her daughter’s son and re- 
garded him as heir to the throne. 
Early in 1875 the political agent, 
also called collector, Mr. J. B. Pen- 
nington, addressed a letter to Mr. 
C. M. Zorn, asking him to under- 
take the education of the crown 
prince, the nephew of the senior 
ranee. Zorn replied at once that the 
full education would interfere too 
much with his missionary work; but 
the agent had also spoken of mere 
supervision of the education as a pos- 
sible solution, and the missionary 
said he might be able to consider 
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that, but would like to talk these 
things over more fully. The agent 
also talked all this over with the 
rajah, and the whole proposition 
became the talk of the town. All the 
leading figures, the ranees, the Brah- 
mins, the priests sought out the mis- 
sionary. Some even offered him 
bribes. The rajah, who had been very 
friendly with the missionary, exacted 
a promise from him not to do any- 
thing that would harm the rajah; 
he, on his part, promised that he 
would respect his decision. Both the 
tajah and Mr. Pennington were 
frequently visited by the missionary. 
The senior ranee, the priests, and 
others were afraid the missionary 
would make the prince a Christian. 
Finally, the Government asked that 
Mr. Zorn should resign as mission- 
aty to educate the boy; if he would 
not do so, it would send the boy 
away, by force, if necessary. The 
missionary refused to resign his spir- 
itual calling; and that ended the 
matter. Later on, the Government 
no longer considered the prince in 
the house of the senior ranee as heir 
and agreed to let the rajah adopt the 
grandson of the junior ranee as suc- 
cessor to his throne. 


The Rupture 


There were other problems for 
the missionary deeply affecting the 
church. For September 1874 Mis- 
sionaties Kahl, Zucker and Zorn had 
invited all their fellow missionaries 
to meet in Trichinopoli to discuss 
proper unity in faith and doctrine 
based on Holy Scripture and the 


Lutheran Confessions. Zucker and 


Zorn submitted papers they had writ- 
ten, papers which, after this con- 
ference, they sent to Prof. C. F. W. 
Walther in St. Louis, inviting his 
criticism. They knew Walther’s 
book on The Church and the Min- 
istry, but had not yet _had any per- 
sonal dealings with Walther. The 
theological discussion in Trichino- 
poli developed further into a dispute 
about the seminary which the mis- 
sion had in India for the training of 
native workers in the church. The 
head of this seminary was a mis- 
sionary whose ability for this partic- 
ular task was seriously questioned. 
No complaint was brought against 
his character or his orthodoxy. How- 
ever, the graduates of this seminary 
were found to be confused and igno- 
rant, hazy and uncertain. The mis- 
sionaries therefore begged that with 
the end of the present semester there 
might be a change in the director- 
ship. Although there was agreement 
in the conference, there was little 
readiness to do anything. There was 
chiefly one argument which our mis- 
sionaries — call. them the Zorn 
group — had to acknowledge. They 
themselves were sent to India by the 
church at home, they were reminded; 
and that church as it was represented 
by its ruling body of the Leipzig 
Mission was far from being clear 
and positive in Christian teaching. 
On its board served men who di- 
rectly opposed very important doc- 
trines of the Word of God. 

One of the Leipzig Mission mis- 
sionaties was Edmund R. Baierlein, 
a former member of the Missouri 
Synod. He had been active in mis- 
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sion work among the American In- 
dians in the State of Michigan and 
then had come to India. The Mis- 
souri Synod had sent some financial 
support to the Leipzig Mission and 
occasionally also boxes of books and 
periodicals. Baierlein received such 
a shipment during the time of the 
negotiations of the Leipzig Mission 
with the Zorn group. These men 
were glad to get copies of Der Lu- 
theraner, Lehre und Webhre, and 
theological books; and they studied 
them very eagerly. 


Direct contact with Dr. C. F. W. 
Walther came in response to the 
essays Zucker and Zorn had sent 
him. On Feb. 20, 1875, he sent a de- 
tailed answer to their letter, which 
gave ample evidence of his deep in- 
terest in their work and his full 
approval of their essays. Because of 
their express request for his criticism 
he felt free to advise Missionary 
Zotn to discontinue the learned, 
scholarly, professional language he 
employed, and to remember that it 
is the task of a preacher to proclaim 
the truth of the Gospel for the un- 
derstanding of his hearers. Zorn 
took this gratefully to heart and 
seriously practiced simple speech in 
his preaching and writing for the 
rest of his life. 


The Zorn group at the Trichinop- 
oli conference gave very serious 
thought to the defect in their semi- 
naty in India and the poor training 
in doctrine which the Indian stu- 
dents received. It became clear to 
them that the Collegium (board) at 
Leipzig was the only body to handle 
this matter. So this group set up 


a memorial to the board in which 
it presented its case and begged for 
a correction of the conditions at the 
seminary. The letter was written in 
humble respectfulness, but it voiced 
a conscientious seriousness which 
plainly must be satisfied. The board 
in Leipzig answered in a very long, 
detailed, and friendly letter, which, 
however, declined the request. But 
when conscience is really aroused, 
can it keep still? And the con- 
sciences of these men became only 
the more deeply aroused as they te- 
membered the undeniable and very 
evident responsibility which they 
themselves had because of their con- 
nection with the Leipzig board. In 
November 1875 they read the latest 
number of the Allgemeine Evang. 
Luth. Kirchenzeitung, the church 
paper issued by Dr. Luthardt, the 
vice-president of the Leipzig Mis- 
sion, whose negative attitude towards 
fundamental doctrines of the Bible 
had so deeply offended them. This 
issue of his paper spoke particularly 
about the Missouri Synod, called it 
disturbers of the peace, guilty of 
bad behavior, pharisaical Lutherans, 
etc. The “Zorn group” resolved at 
once to meet in Trichinopoli again 
and to make a public reply concern- 
ing their belief and confession. The 
Mission in which they lived and 
loved to work must not be associated 
with any false teaching. Their testi- 
mony to the truth must be factual 
and sincere. To this end they wrote 
a letter to Mission Director Julius 
Hardeland and to Senior J. H. K. 
Cordes in Leipzig, asking them to 
use their testimony and influence to 
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give the Leipzig Mission organiza- 


tion an unequivocal position based 
on true Bible teaching. They begged 
them not to consider this a proud, 
loveless demand, but a request made 
in most humble obedience to the 
Word of God. They promised_to 
support them fully: they invited 
them to put their confidence in 
God’s mercy; they assured them of 
the blessings of God upon all who 
so stood with the Word of Jesus. 
They said they hoped, in the name 
of Jesus, that they, the director and 
the senior, would not refuse them. 
If, however, which they hoped God 
would prevent, they did refuse this 


request, this writing was a request 
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to be released from their membership 
in the Mission, asking only this 
favor that they be provided with the 
means to get home, lest their wives 
and children be thrust into abject 
destitution and misery in this far-off 
country. Then they sent a Declara- 
tion to Europe for publication and 
distribution. They sent it to Brunn 
in Steeden, that he might publish it 
in his monthly paper on Church and 
Mission. Brunn promptly published 
it, and at the head of it he gave 
a personal introductory explanation 
of the circumstances. It carried the 
signature of our group of five: 
Schaeffer, Zucker, Zorn, Grubert, 
Willkomm. This Declaration was 


* The names of the missionaries were identified on the basis of J. Ferd. Fenger, History of 
the Tranquebar Mission, Second (Bicentenary) Edition. Madras: M. E. Press, 1906. Ap- 


pendix II, 239—258. 
First Row: Gustav Theodor Goettsching, 


Johann Heinrich Christoph Brunotte; secon 
Carl Jacob Sandegren, Karl Heinrich Fredrich Ludwig Pamperrien, 


Johannes Martin Kempff, C. Alwin Gehring, 


d row: Wilhelm Heinrich Gustav Herre, 
C. Al. Ouchterlony, 


And. Mayr; third row: Theodor Naether, Ernst Gottfried Winkel, Eugen Matthey, 
Ludwig Traugott Paesler, Theodor Meyner, Johannes Rudolf Carl Ferdinand Kabis, 


Sven Peter Hoerberg, 


Zietzschmann, Ernst Just, Ernst Leberecht Dachselt, 


E. F. L. David Bexell, Karl Traugott Rueger, 


Julius Friedrich 
Heinrich August Eduard Schaeffer 
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written by Grubert. It recalled the 
slanders against the Missouri Synod 
that had appeared in Luthardt’s 
paper, and it briefly answered some 
of its errors. A number of doctrines 
that had been branded modern in- 
ventions of the Missouri Synod were 
shown to be doctrines of the old Lu- 
theran Confessions. The Missourians 
were presented as those who brought 
curse and wrath and unrest and 
strife and disruption, but, the Dec- 
laration said, this was the way Jesus 
and His disciples had always been 
treated. 


Our group had not heard again 
from Prof. Walther, since his first 
letter in reply to the essays from 
Zucker and Zorn in 1874. What 
would his reaction be to their work 
now? The Missouri Synod was sup- 
porting the Leipzig Mission. What 
would it think of the controversy 
with the leaders of the Mission? 
Missionary Zorn, therefore, wrote 
his second letter to Prof. Walther, 
giving him an account of the experi- 
ences in India. And he told also how 
closely dependent they were on the 
home board in Leipzig, how com- 
pletely they would have to share the 
theological belief and opinions of the 
board. Some board members, how- 
ever, were men who were not merely 
weak in faith but who were malicious 
enemies of Gospel truth, who were 
not only inclined to make conces- 
sions to error but even opened the 
doors to error far and wide. The 
group of young missionaries in India 
felt that to continue in that fellow- 
ship would be sinful. 


Prof. Walther wrote a reply 


Feb. 11, 1876, but it did not reach 


our group while they were still in 


India. It went far astray as did 
also a subsequent letter from him. 
Strangely enough, it traveled into 
Turkey and other countries. Finally 
it reached the India Mission. Here 
it was forwarded to Leipzig, where 
the Mission officials read it, made 
critical comments and_ published 
those before they sent the letter to 
our group. In his letter Walther 
praised God for having brought this 
group to such a full knowledge of 
the truth and for making such brave 
confessors of them. He praised them 
for their courageous language in 
their Declaration, which mightily 
strengthened many in their faith. It 
gave thanks to the group for its 
brave confession, for its considerate- 
ness toward the Missouri Synod, and 
for letting the Americans know 
about their difficulties. The letter 
was full of loving fellowship. If the 
group wished to stay in India, they 
were offered maintenance by the 
Missouri Synod; if they must leave, 
they would be gladly received in 
America; if they must be maintained 
for a while, doors would be wide 
open, and they would be received as 
angels. Personal greetings from vari- 
ous professors and pastors and other 
leaders were inclosed. Because the 
letter had traveled so far and had 
passed through so many hands be- 
fore it reached them, the group con- 
cluded that the Lord did not want 
them to remain in India, and that it 
plainly directed them to put all their 
trust and hope in God and His holy 
Word. 


—— 
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The men of the group remained 
steadfast and fearless, each in his 
own way. Missionary Zorn alone at 
times expressed worry about his wife 
and children, who were to suffer. 


However, his wife, herself in a very 


weakened and pitiful condition, re- 
‘minded him that they were walking 
in the ways of God and should trust 
His Word, even though his own 
mother and his sisters advised him 
to retract. 

Early in 1876 there was a cable 
from Germany, saying that Director 
Hardeland would arrive in Bombay 
about the middle of February. Our 
group met again to agree on what 
they would do and say. The agree- 
ment was to disregard discussion on 
all side issues and remain firm on 
the principal demand, that the Mis- 
sion be assured of such a position 
that neither in fact nor appearance 
there be any fellowship with false 
teaching. 

Together with Schaeffer, Zorn had 
left home for a week of traveling 
and street preaching. One day there 
came to them a hurried messenger, 
whom Zorn’s wife sent, with a tele- 
gram on the envelope of which she 
had written the brief words: “Do 
you see? This is God.” It was Wal- 
ther’s cablegram with the words: 
“Need you money Walther Stelouis 
answer six words paid.” The good 
news overpowered Zorn. Schaeffer 
displayed fear and said: Don’t tell 
anyone! Zorn could not understand 
this at all, and said that he would 
tell the rest of them at once, which 
he did. Zorn at once wrote a letter 


to Prof. Walther. He had only the 


stub of a pencil and some wrapping 
paper, but this would have to serve 
for an immediate reply to Prof. Wal- 
ther. When he arrived at home, he 
wrote a more detailed letter to Wal- 
ther. He gratefully acknowledged 
the receipt of the cablegram, which 
delivered them from great want. He 
told that on the same day with the 
St. Louis cable there had arrived 
a letter from Leipzig, saying that 
Hardeland and Cordes had all along 
fully determined not to accept a re- 
quest from the group for release 
from the Mission. Zorn tried to give 
Walther a complete picture of their 
situation in India, closing with a 
little paragraph on each man in the 
group, telling of his age, his work, 
and his particular ability. A cable, 
asking for five hundred pounds had 
been answered favorably by Wal- 


ther. (To be continued ) 


In Appreciation 


“Permit me, on behalf of the 
Northwest District of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod, 
to express our sincere wishes for the 
Lord’s continued blessings upon the 
work of the Institute. As Moses 
recounted the blessings of the Lord 
upon the Children of Israel, so may 
the record of His mighty deeds 
among the children of God in our 
church be deposited as a memorial 
to the great things which the Lord 
has done for us and serve as an 
encouragement to undertake still 
greater things for God in the 
future.” 

Pastor Cart F. Nitz 


District Counselor and Archivist 
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Recent Publications 


In the American edition of the works of 
Martin Luther Muhlenberg Press has issued 
a volume of sermons edited and translated by 
John W. Dobberstein. It contains Luthet’s 
first known sermon and his last sermon. Of 
more than two thousand sermons in the 
Weimar edition this volume has forty-three, 
covering the entire period of Luther’s ministry. 

A companion volume of Luther's Works in 
this American edition is a collection of essays 
dealing with the theme Luther the Expositor, 
by one of the general editors, Jaroslav Pelikan. 
The first part in six chapters has the topic 
“The Principles of Luther’s Exegesis”; the 
second part, “The Practice of Luther’s Exege- 
sis: A Case Study.” In chapter 5 the author 
emphasizes Luther’s concept of the Bible nar- 
ratives as “the history of the church as the 
people of God.” Luther, says Pelikan, “saw 
the Scriptures as history, in contradistinction 
to an extreme allegorism which tended to rush 
past the historical sense with undue haste.” 
This was by no means the only exegetical 
principle with which Luther operated. The 
statement, however, may serve to give an ex- 
ample of Pelikan’s approach. This companion 
volume, published by Concordia Publishing 
House, will be of value for an understanding 
of Luther. 

Of interest, too, to students of Luther and 
the Reformation will be Karl Holl’s collection 
of essays, published as a Living Age Book by 
Meridian Books, Inc.: The Cultural Signifi- 
cance of the Reformation. Besides its signifi- 
cance in both religion and secular life, the 
Reformation had effects on political and eco- 
nomic life, on education, history, philosophy, 
poetry, and art. Holl makes this clear in his 
masterly interpretation. 

In a different area, but one in which the 
readers of this journal are interested, is The 
Christ of the Gospels by William F. Beck. 
The subtitle describes the book, “The life and 
work of Jesus as told by Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, presented as one complete 
story in the language of today.” It was pub- 
lished by Concordia Publishing House, Saint 
Louis, and sells for $3.00. Dr. M. Scharle- 
mann has summarized the value of the work 
in the Foreword: “It will be a useful tool in 
the hands of pastors, teachers, and Sunday 
school workers. And it will certainly be wel- 
comed as a handy volume in family devotions 
wherever parents and children want to gather 
around Him who was made man that we 
might be God’s children.” 

A study that commends itself as a pattern 
for Lutheran historiography has recently come 
from the Judson Press of Chicago. It is writ- 
ten by a team of Baptist historians who have 
investigated the changing concepts of the doc- 
trine of the church among American Baptists 
from the eighteenth century to the present. 
Baptist Concepts of the Church was edited by 


Winthrop S. Hudson, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Society of Church History and professor 
at Rochester-Colgate Divinity School. Six 
other eminent Baptist contributors helped to 
produce this work. The work prompts the 
serious question: What about a similar volume 
on Lutheran ecclesiology? 

The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod is 
noted for its system of elementary schools and 
its system of ministerial and teacher-training 
schools. Its high schools in centers of Lu- 
theran concentration are not directly under the 
control of the Synod, nor is Valparaiso Uni- 
versity. They are, however, closely tied up 
with the life of the church and closely linked 
with each other. The observance of a hun- 
dred-year-cld history by Valparaiso saw the 
publication by the university of Valparaiso’s 
First Century, written by John Strietelmeier. 
The 191-page account goes back to the begin- 
nings of Valpo as a small Methodist college, 
the strong days of the regime of Henry Baker 
Brown, the decline of the school in the years 
after World War I, its new beginnings in 
1925, into the Kretzmann period with its ex- 
pansion and bright vision of the future. The 
story is told in an arresting manner, without 
muckraking and without adulation. Curricula 
and teaching and student life are given their 
proper weight, alongside of administration, 
fund raising, and public relations. The socio- 
economic background, as woven into the story, 
lends rich meaning to the telling of it. Strie- 
telmeier’s contribution is a noteworthy addi- 
tion to the specialized studies needed for a 
well-rounded account of the activities of the 
church. 

A theologian at this school, Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, has had his doctoral dissertation pub- 
lished on a topic that ought to interest at least 
some readers of this journal. Robert C. 
Schultz has written a scholarly presentation of 
Gesetz und Evangelium in der lutherischen 
Theologie des 19. Jahrhunderts. Published in 
Berlin, the work may be had through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St.Louis. Not a 
few of the writers discussed in this scholarly 
work were known and read by the theologians 
of the Missouri Synod. C. F. W. Walther 
receives treatment too. The twenty-five theses 
of his Gesetz und Evangelium are reprinted. 
Schultz points out that Walther makes this 
distinction a hermeneutical principle. 

In 1958 the Lutheran Minnesota Confer- 
ence of the Augustana Evangelical Lutheran 
Church observed its centennial, and in 1960 
the Augustana Synod itself observes its cen- 
tennial. This lends interest to Emory John- 
son’s God Gave the Growth. The subtitle of 
the book is “The Story of the Lutheran Min- 
nesota Conference, 1876—1958.” It was pub- 
lished by T. S. Denison & Co. of Minneapolis 
and sells for $2.75. The author is pastor of 
Scandian Lutheran Church, St. Peter, Minn., 
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and secretary of the Lutheran Minnesota Con- 
ference. In 1948 he published A Church Is 
Planted, The Story of the Lutheran Minnesota 
Conference, 1851—1876, and in 1954 Eric 
Norelius, Pioneer Midwest Pastor and Church- 
man. His latest work, God Gave the Growth, 
completes a trilogy that very adequately covers 
a segment of Lutheran history. This cannot 
be said of many other conferences or districts 
in the Lutheran Church of this country. John- 
son has an eye for socio-economic details that 
enables him to see movements in the perspec- 
tive of their total environment. His seeming 
lack of concern for theological factors makes 
for an evident weakness in his work. He tells 
about the many parishes and the various pas- 
tors of the Conference. His chapters on the 
transition from Swedish to English and from 
rural to urban must be singled out as the best 
in the book. The development of social mis- 
sions within the Conference and of Christian 
higher education is important. The home 
mission work of the Augustana Synod had 
slow beginnings. Yet there were consecrated 
pioneer pastors. There was an emphasis on 
tural work. “The pioneer home missionary 
generally thought of his task as being to min- 
ister to ‘our own people’ —the Swedish im- 
migrants and their children” (p. 190). There 
was a suspicion of English work, at least be- 
fore 1914. It came with difficulty and not 
without loss of some of the Swedish young 
people. The story is a familiar one and par- 
allels that of German synods. Johnson’s ac- 
count helps us to understand the total growth 
of Lutheranism and its problems. The lack of 
an index to the work is regrettable. That, 
however, will not detract from the enjoyment 


of this book by the general reader. 
G..SiMi 
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“Concordia Historical Institute 
May Preserve Old Missouri Home- 
stead,” is the headline of a news 
atticle on page 30 of History News, 
XV (January 1960), published by 
the American Association for State 
and Local History. This monthly 
newssheet is edited by Clement M. 
Silvestro and published at 816 State 
St., Madison, Wis. 

May we call attention to The 
Nature and Practice of State and 
Local History by Philip D. Jordan? 
It is publication No. 14 of the Serv- 
ice Center for Teachers of History 
of the American Historical Associa- 


tion, 400 A Street S.E., Washing- 
ton 3, D.C. Three main chapters 
ate headed: The Nature of Local 
History, Levels of Local History, 
Research and Writing. An interest 
in history, including the history of 
the church, whether as synod or local 
congregation, will be stimulated by 
this 45-page booklet. Why not write 
for it? Be sure to enclose fifty cents 
for your copy. 


C.S. M. 
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How are the records of your con- 
gregation kept? For that matter, 
how are your family records kept? 
Many a congregation devised an im- 
possible filing system much to its 
regret some 25 or mote years later. 
When materials are badly needed, 
when a new pastor arrives, or for the 
proper observance of an anniversary, 
the necessary historical materials 
cannot be found. Why? 

The reason is that frequently a 
pasteboard box standing in an attic 
room of the church properties serves 
as the archival receptacle. Every- 
thing is “shunted” into the box in 
a helter-skelter fashion, so that it has 
more the appearance of a waste- 
basket than a collection. 

A clergyman recently told me 
after he had accepted a call into a 
new parish and had gone through 
such an “archival lode”: “In fact, as 
I am sitting here and looking over 
this old junk, I learned a lot.” 

The records of the past always 
give us deeper insights. But why 
make it so difficult for posterity? 
Why not organize and file for 
posterity? 

A.R.S. 
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Editorial Notes 


Two most unusual and fascinating 
German imprints dating back to the 
colonial period in Pennsylvania were 
recently presented to our historical 
collection by Mr. Arne Pettersen of 
New York. 


The first of these items is a broad- 
side of Pennsylvania Dutch origin 
entitled “Geistlicher Irrgarten,” 
translated into English, “The Laby- 
rinth of the Spiritual Garden.” It 
appears in quarto size and was widely 
circulated among the Pennsylvania 
Germans prior to 1830. It is a fine 
example of religious precepts in a 
puzzling arrangement. Henry S. 
Borneman in Pennsylvania German 
Illuminated Manuscripts, 1937, te- 
fers to this material. 

The second item is a Christopher 
Saur print of Germantown, Pa., in 
1744. It consists of 214-inch tickets, 
printed on a stiff white pasteboard 
and numbered like lottery tickets, 
each containing a poetic gem com- 
posed by the celebrated Gerhard 
Tersteegen and a verse or passage 
from Scripture. The people of that 
century enjoyed themselves, quite 
frequently on Sunday afternoons, by 
drawing prizes out of this sacred or 
“spiritual treasury,” and often when 
they felt despondent, they would re- 
sort to it in the hope of drawing some 
promise or message to cheer them. 

The above is entitled “Der From- 
men Lotterie, oder  Geistliches 
Schatz-Kaestlein.” A complete set 
usually consisted of some 381 tickets. 
This, however, is lacking a few. 


We are deeply indebted to Mr. 
Pettersen for assisting us so magnan- 
imously in rounding out religious 
documents which tell the story of the 
early Lutherans in America. In ad- 
dition, such broadsides and imprints 
are extremely rare collector’s items 
and demand unusual prices whenever 
they appear at an auction. 


A.R.S. 
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We deplored the lack in our mu- 
seum collection of a rooster weather 
vane, popular on Lutheran churches 
a few generations ago. While some 
churches had elaborate weather vanes 
in the form of a crowing cock, highly 
artistic in appearance, durably con- 
structed, the Institute has now re- 
ceived one simply cut out of a heavy 
copper sheet, standing approximately 
18 inches high and 19 inches wide. 

The relic, which reminded wor- 
shipers of the denials of Peter, was 
used by St. Paul’s Lutheran Church | 
of New Melle, Mo., for many years. 
We are deeply grateful that this has 
been turned over to our collection. 
Additional interesting museum pieces 
coming from the same parish are: 
plaster-of-Paris angel figures stand- 
ing approximately three feet high, 
a hymn board, a tool used to extin- 
guish high candles on a Christmas 
tree, and a homemade lectern. 
Items such as the above, which 
visually depict worship conditions of 
the past, are always most welcome 
and significant to our museum. 


A. Ross 
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